Friar Manrique is taken for a Slaver
Midnapur had a population of 55,000 and it seemed that most
of it turned out to watch the chain-gang pass. Rumour had gone
ahead of them and they were hailed as slavers, pirates, kidnap-
pers, infidels, criminals beyond the pale of mercy. This universal
execration shook them, it seems, more profoundly than any suffer-
ings hitherto. Moreover, they would shortly he brought to trial.
What hope had they of an acquittal? Where would they find wit-
nesses? The fact was they had come from Dianga. How could they
prove their business was unconnected with the slave raids? So
overwhelmed by distress and foreboding did his companions
appear, that Manrique felt he must give them spiritual comfort.
After obtaining the officer's permission to retire for a moment into
the courtyard of a half-ruined house, he addressed them in sooth-
ing words, quoting as was his wont from the writings of St. Augus-
tine, and telling them that their tribulations were necessary if the
gates of Heaven were surely to be opened for them.
When the officer saw that they were not relieving nature, which
he had supposed was their intention, he called out to them to
come on, as he must take them to the City Magistrate. After a
further trying walk, a disorderly mob howling at their heels, they
arrived at the court-house. There they found the Magistrate
seated on a carpet with a purple cushion under his elbow. Business
seemed to be very slack, for on the same carpet -were two officials
playing chess. The officer handed over a report from the Headman,
which the Magistrate immediately read with attention. When he
had done so, he caused it to be re-read to the prisoners. Its purport
was that they were raiders from Dianga.
* What have you got to say in your defence?' he asked.
At this, Trigueros, who spoke Hindustani -with great fluency,
repeated the story which had been given to the Headman and the
police officer, but added that Manrique was actually a priest, a
missionary friar of the Augustinian Order. 'We have suffered
grave injustices,7 he concluded, * and if necessary will take the
matter to the highest authorities, even appealing to the Emperor
himself.'
It may here be noted that Shah Jehan, after his sack of Hugli in
1652, had changed his policy of enmity to the Portuguese, perhaps
because he thought it impolitic to throw them into the arms of the
King of Arakan, and had permitted them to settle again at Hugli.
On heaiing Trigueros's plea, the Magistrate asked them to be
seated and with a sympathetic face declared they should have
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